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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


FROM THE INN. 
[From the German of GRUEN.] 
’Tis time to sleep ;—but, ah! the frenzied woes 
And wails of Nature, here, forbid repose. 
Beneath my window, ghostly and sublime, 
The crashing cataract on the rock beats time! . 
Unseasonable music! what can I 
But wake and hear the juggling melody ?— 
Monotonous, yet strangely mingling tones, 
Like harp-strains now, and now like thunder-groans! 
Rattling of wheels was that ? an army’s tread? 
Or clattering mills that grind thy daily bread ? 
Heard I the anvils, forging iron arms? 
Heard I the organ’s heart-dissolving charms ? 
The post-horn’s peal that draws thee far away ? 
The murmur of the woods that bids thee stay ? 
The chime of bells that calls to prayer! the boom 
Of the dead-march, escorting to the tomb !— 
Emblem of life! all foam and smoke and spray, 
And yet to sleep and dream it singeth thee away ! 
Cc. T. B. 
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[Continued from last week.] 


Sketch of the Life of Handel. 


From An Account of the Handel Commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey, in 1784. 


BY CHARLES BURNEY, MUS. DOC., F. R. S. 





It is now too late to determine who was the 
aggressor in this long and ruinous war; perhaps 
Handel exercised his power too roughly, and 
Senesino was too impatient of control. Perhaps 
too, the nobility carried their resentment too far, 
in setting up another opera to the ruin of aman 
of such uncommon worth and abilities; and, per- 
haps, if Handel’s temper had at all resembled his 
finger, in flexibility, a reconciliation might have 
been effected on no very mortifying or dishonor- 
able terms. It is painful to dwell on this part of 
his life, which was one continued tissue of losses 
‘and misfortunes. He produced thirty operas 
between the year 1721 and 1740; yet, after the 
dissolution of the Academy, in 1729, none were 
atiended with the success that was due to their 








intrinsic and superior merit, though some of the 
best were posterior to that period. Neglect and 
opposition conspired to rob him at once of health, 
fame, and fortune ! 

Indeed the breach with the Academy and 
enmity to Senesino, may with truth be said to 
have had some effect on his later Dramatic com- 
positions. Senesino had so noble a voice and 
manner of singing, was so admirable an actor, 
and in such high favor with the public, that 
besides the real force and energy of his perform- 
ance, there was an additional weight and import- 
ance given to whatever he sung, by the elevated 
situation in which he stood with the audience. I 
have been acquainted with several masters, and 
persons of judgment and probity, who perfectly 
remembering his performance and its effects on 
themselves and the public, assured me, that none 
of the great singers, who have since visited this 
country, ever gave such exquisite pleasure and 
heart-felt satisfaction as Senesino; who, without 
high notes or rapid execution, by the majesty and 
dignity of his person, gestures, voice, and expres- 
sion, captivated more, though he surprised less, 
than Farinelli, Caffarelli, Conti detto Gizziello, 
Carestini, or any of their immediate successors. 
It is impossible for a composer to set a song to 
music without thinking of the talents and abilities 
of the singer who is to perform it, and casting the 
air in his particular calibre. 

The singers engaged and employed by Handel, 
after the schism of Senesino, brought over a new 
style of’ singing, and were possessed of vocal feats 
of activity to which he was never partial; it has, 
however been, I think, unjustly said, that the 
operas he composed after the quarrel “have so 
little to recommend them, that few would take 
them for the work of the same author.” Can 
that severe sentence be reconciled to judgment, 
truth, and candor, in speaking of Lotharius, 
Ariadne, Alcina, Berenice, Ariodante, Xerxes, 
and Faramond? The voice part of his songs was 
generally proportioned to the abilities of his 
singers, and it must be owned, that, with a few 
exceptions, those of his late operas, and oratorios, 
were not possessed of great powers either of voice, 
taste, expression, or execution.* Yet so un- 
bounded were his orchestra resources, that he 
never failed making judges of Music ample 
amends for deficiencies of voice or talents in a 
singer, by the richness and ingenuity of his 
accompaniments. And it may, perhaps, be said, 
that his best vocal thoughts, or melodies, seem to 
have been inspired by the troop for which he 

* Carestini, Conti detto Gizziello, and Cafferello, 
were all great singers, in a new style of execution, 
which Handel was unwilling to flatter. Verdi prati, 
which was constantly encored during the whole run of 
Alcina, was, at first, sent back to Handel by Carestini, 
as unfit for him to sing; upon which he went, ina 
great rage, to his house, and in a way which few com- 
posers, except Handel, ever ventured to accost a first- 
singer, cries out: ** You toc! don’t I know better as 
your seluf, vaat is pest for youto sing? If you vill 
not sing all de song vaat I give you, I vill not pay you 
ein stiver.”’ 

His government of singers was certainly somewhat 
despotic: for, upon Cuzzoni insolently refusing to 
— his admirable air, Falsa Imagine, in Otho, he 
told her that he always knew she was a very Devil; 
but that he should now let Aer know, in her turn, that 
he was Beelzebub, the Prince of the Devils. And then, 
taking her up by the waist, swore, if she did not 
immediately obey his orders, he would throw her out 
of the window. 





composed, in 1727, at the head of which were 
Senesino, Boschi, Cuzzoni, and Faustina, all 
possessed of such different kinds of excellence, as 
might have supported, and sung into favor, the 
worst Music that ever was composed. There are 
airs in Sirée, which have much merit of a different 
kind from that which all candid judges readily 
allow him: for Non vi piacque ingiusti Dei, sung 
by Faustina, and Deggio morire o stelle, by Sene- 
sino, in that opera, are songs with quiet accom- 
paniments in the style of the most capital modern 
Airs, in which the singer and the poet are equally 
respected. These were composed in 1728, about 
the time that Vinci and Hasse had begun to thin 
and simplify accompaniment, as well as to polish 
melody. In the first of these Airs the voice-part 
is beautiful and a canevas for a great singer; in 
the second, the effects by modulation and broken 
sentences of melody are truly pathetic and 
theatrical: the first violin admirably filling up the 
chasms in the principal melody, while the second 
violin, tenor, and bass, are murmuring in the 
subdued accompaniment of iterated notes in 
modern songs. By these two Airs it appears that 
Handel, who ‘had always more solidity and 
contrivance than his cotemporaries, penetrated 
very far into those regions of taste and refinement 
at which his successors only arrived, by a slow 
progress, half a century after. 

We shall now quit his dramatic transactions, 
and confine this narration to such incidents as gave 
rise to the composition and public performance of 
his Oratorios, which being in our own language, 
have chiefly endeared him to the nation. 

Sacred dramas, or Oratorios, are of great 
antiquity in Italy, if that title be allowed to the 
legendary tales, mysteries, and moralities, in which 
hymns, psalms, songs, and choruses, were inci- 
dentally introduced; but the first regular sacred 
Drama that was wholly sung, and in which the 
Dialogue was carried on in Recitative, was entitled 
Anima e Corpo; it was set to music by Emilio 
del Cavalieri, and first performed at Rome, in 
February, 1600, the same year as secular musical 
Dramas, or Operas, had their beginning at 
Florence. The Sacred Dramas, which, during 
the last century, were performed in the churches 
and convents of Italy, and generally in action, 
are innumerable; but the title of Oratorio was 
first given to this species of Mystery in Music, by 
Francesco Balducci, about 1645, after which time 
it became the general term for such productions.* 
Indeed it appears from the Drammaturgia of Italy, 
that more Dramme Sacre, or Rappresentazioni 
Musicali, on religious subjects, were performed at 
Palermo, and, even Naples, during the latter end 
of the last century, and beginning of this, than 
secular. At the church of S. Girolamo della 
Carita, and La Chiesa Nuova, at Rome, Ora- 
torios are still constantly performed on Sundays, 
from All-Saints day till Palm-Sunday, and on all 
festivals; and the conservatorios at Venice are 
still constant in the use of these Dramas. 

asther, composed for the duke of Chandos, in 
1720, was the first Oratorio which Handel set to 
music. And eleven years after its performance 





* Quadrio, Storia d’ogna Poesia, tom. v. p. 495. 
The word Oratorio had its origin from the early 
introduction of a more artificial kind of music than 
canto fermo, or the mass in a constant chorus of four 
parts, at the Oratory of San Filippo Neri, at Rome, 
who died 1595. 
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at Cannons, a copy of the score having been 
obtained, it was represented, in action, by the 


Mr. Bernard Gates, master of the boys, in James- 
street, Westminster, on Wednesday, February 
23, 1731.* The Chorus, consisting of performers 
from the Chapel-Royal and Westminster-Abbey, 
was placed after the manner of the ancients, 
between the stage and orchestra; and the instru- 
mental parts were chiefly performed by Gentlemen 
who were members of the Philharmonic Society. 
After this, it was performed by the same singers 
at the Crown and Anchor, which is said to have 
first suggested to Handel the idea of bringing 
Oratorios on the stage. And in 1732, Esther was 

erformed at the Haymarket, Ten Nights. In 
aes, 1733, Deborah was first given to the 
public; and in April Esther was again exhibited 
at the same theatre. It was during these early 
performances of Oratorios, that Handel first grati- 
fied the public by the performance of Concertos 
on the organ, a species of Music wholly of his own 
invention,t in Which he usually introduced an 
extempore fugue, a diapason-piece, or an adagio, 
manifesting not only the wonderful fertility and 
readiness of his invention, but the most perfect 
accuracy and neatness of execution.t 

It was in the summer of 1733, that he went to 
the university of Oxford, on occasion of a public 
act, taking with him Carestini, Strada, and his 
opera band: at this solemnity he had the Oratorio 
of Athalia pertormed in the public theatre, where 


he opened the organ in such a manner as aston- 
ished every hearer. The late Mr. Michael 


Christian Festing, and Dr. Arne, who were 
present, both assured me, that neither themselves, 
nor any one else of their acquaintance, had ever 
before heard such extempore, or such premedi- 
tated playing, on that or any other instrument. 

In the Lent of 1734, he performed Esther, 
Deborah, and Athalia, at Covent-Garden ; and in 
1735, Esther, Acis and Galatea, and Alexander’s 
Feast, for the first time. In 1738, Jsrael in Egypt, 
and 1739, Allegro ed il Penseroso. During these 
last two years the Opera-house was shut, and 
Handel’s affairs were at this time so deranged, 
that he was under constant apprehensions of 
being arrested by Del Pd, the husband of Strada. 
This stimulated his friends to persuade him to 
have a benefit; and, in following their advice, he 
received such testimonies of public favor at the 
Opera-house, in the Haymarket, March 28, 1738, 
as proved extremely lucrative: for, besides every 
usual part of the house being uncommonly 
crowded, when the curtain drew up, five hundred 
persons of rank and fashion were discovered on the 
stage, which was formed into an amphitheatre.§ 

In 1740, the Oratorio of Saul was performed, 
for the first time, at the theatre in Lincoln-Inn- 
Fields ; and from this period, Handel may be said 
to have devoted his labors solely to the service of 
the church; as, except his grand Concertos for 
Violins, and the ‘Fire-work Music, tor the Peace 
of Aix la Chapelle, 1748, I remember no other 
compositions se Oratorios, that were either 
performed or published by him.§ 


* This Oratario, and Athalia, seem both to have 
been taken from Racine’s two celebrated tragedies of 
Esther and Athalie, written for music, and performed 
at the convent of St. Cyr, founded by Madame de 
Maintenon. Nothing, however, but the Choruses of 
these sacred Dramas was ever sung in France, nor 
was the music of these Choruses set by Lulli, as 
inadvertently asserted in the former Life of Handel. 
Indeed, Lulli, unluckily, died two years before the 
first of these tragedies was represented; that is, in 
rey and Esther was not performed at St. Cyr, till 
1689 


+ Rameau's Livre de Pieces de Clavecin en Concerts, 
did not appear till 1741. 

} The favorite movement, at the end of his second 
organ-concerto, was long called thes Minuet in the 
Oratorio of Esther, from the circumstance of its 
having been first heard in the concerto which he played 
between the parts of that Oratorio. ; 

§ This performance was called an Oratorio; but in 
examining the printed book of the words, with which 
I have been favored by Mr. Belcher, one of Handel's 
few surviving friends, it appears that this exhibition 
was miscellaneous; consisting of a mixture of sacred 
and profane, of English and Italian Airs and Reci- 
tatives, without the least connection either in the 
words or music. 

{i From 1740, when he totally quitted the Opera- 





Children of his Majesty’s Chapel, at the house of 





During the first years of his retreat from the 
Opera stage, the profits arising from the perform- 
ance of Oratorios were not sufficient to indemnify 
his losses ; and it would remain a perpetual stigma 
on the taste of the nation, if it should be recorded, 
that his “ Messiah,” that truly noble and sublime 
work, was not only ill-attended, but ill-received, 
on its first performance in 1741, were its miscar- 
riage not to be wholly ascribed to the resentment 
of the many great personages whom he had 
offended, in refusing to compose for Senesino, by 
whom he thought himself affronted ; or even for 
the opera, unless that singer were dismissed ; 
which inflexibility being construed into insolence, 
was the cause of powertul oppositions that were 
at once oppressive and mortifying. 

Handel had been so unfortunate in all his 
attempts to carry on operas at the three several 
theatres of the Haymarket, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
and Covent-Garden, in opposition to his former 
protectors, the members of the Royal Academy, 
that he was reduced to the necessity of drawing 
out of the funds ten thousand pounds, which he 
had lodged there in his more prosperous days; 
and still Strada, Montagnana, and other singers 
employed in his last operas were unpaid, and 
obliged to quit this country with promissory notes 
instead of cash. 

Handel, however, who was a man of strict pro- 
bity, and accustomed to pay his performers not only 
henestly, but generously, discharged these debts 
very honorably, as soon as he was able. 

It was after these repeated miscarriages, and a 
very severe illness, supposed to have been brought 
on by the joint effects of anxiety, mortification, 
distress, and disappointment, that he went to Ire- 
land, in order to try whether his Oratorios would 
be out of the reach of prejudice and enmity in 
that kingdom. Pope, on this occasion personify- 
ing the Italian Opera, put into her mouth the 
following well-known lines, which she addresses 
to the goddess of Dulness. 

“Strong in new arms, lo! Giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with his hundred hands; 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 

And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums. 
Arrest him, empress; or you sleep no more— 

She heard ;—and drove him tq the Hibernian shore.’’* 

On his arrival at Dublin, with equal judgment 
and humanity, he began by performing the 
“ Messiah,” for the benefit of the city prison. 
This act of generosity and benevolence met with 
universal approbation, as well as his music ; which, 


stage, to 1751, he produced fifteen original Oratorios, 
and adapted English words to the music of a serenata, 
or morality, Z/ Trionfo del Tempo, (the Triumph of 
Time and Truth) which he had set to Italian words, 
at Rome, 1709. Of these, the Messiah, Samson, and 
Judas Maccabeus, were sure to fill the house whenever 
they were performed; but though the rest are hazard- 
ous, and astantion in favor, yet there is no one of 
them which an exquisite and darling singer, such as 
Mrs. Sherridan, or Mrs. Bates, could not render 
important and attractive. 

* When Handel went through Chester, in his way 
to Ireland, this year, 1741, I was at the public school 
in that city, and very well remember seeing him 
smoke a pipe, over a dish of coffee, at the Exchange- 
Coffee-house; for being extremely curious to see so 
extraordinary a man, I watched him narrowly as long 
as he remained in Chester; which, on account of the 
wind being unfavorable for his embarking at Park- 
gate, was several days. During this time, he applied 
to Mr. Baker, the organist, my first music-master, to 
know whether there were any choirmen in the cathe- 
dral who could sing at sight; as he wished to prove 
some books that had been hastily transcribed, by try- 
ing the choruses which he intended to perform in Ire- 
land. Mr. Baker mentioned some of the most likely 
singers then in Chester, and, among the rest, a print- 
er of the name of Janson, who had a good bass voice, 
and was one of the best musicians in the choir. At 
this time Harry Alcock, a good player, was the first 
violin at Chester, which was then a very musical 
place; for besides public performances, Mr. Prebend- 
ary Prescott had a weekly concert, at which he was 
able to muster eighteen or twenty performers, gentle- 
men, and professors. A time was fixed for this pri- 
vate rehearsal at the Golden Falcon, where Handel 
was quartered; but, alas! on trial of the chorus in 
the ** Messiah: ’’ And with his stripes are we healed, 
poor Janson, after repeated attempts, failed so egre- 
giously, that Handel let loose his great bear upon 
him; and after swearing in four or five languages, 
cried out in broken English: ‘¢ You shcauntrel! tit 
not you dell me dat you could sing at soite?” ‘Yes, 
sir,”’ says the printer, ‘‘and so I can; but not at first 


sight. 


“first, ag in our language, has been often 





after spending some time in the discipline of his 
troops, was admirably performed, with Dubourg 
for leader, and the late Mrs. Cibber to sing: He 
was despised and rejected of men. This air, the 


sung by Italian singers of the greatest abilities, 
but never, I believe, in a manner so truly touch- 
ing to an Englishman, as by Mrs. Cibber for 
whom it was originally composed; and whose 
voice, though a mere thread, and knowledge of 
music, inconsiderable ; yet, by a natural pathos, 
and perfect conception of the words, she often 
penetrated the heart, when others, with infinitely 
greater voice and skill, could only reach the ear.* 
[To be continued.) 








Mile. Victoire Balfe. | 

This young English singer, the daughter we | 
believe of BALFr, the composer, made her debut |; 
atthe Royal Italian Opera, on the 28th of last 
| 

} 

| 

| 

| 





month. We copy an account of it from the 
Daily News. 

Mile. Vicrorre Batre made her début last 
night at the Lyceum in the Sonnambula, and a 
more triumphant first appearance, or one that 
promises a more brilliant career, has rarely been | 
witnessed. It excited very great interest in our | 
musical circles, not only from the name the young | 
lady bears, but from what had been heard re- 
specting her qualities and talents; and the thea- | 
tre consequently was filled to overflowing, every | 
place in every part of the house having been | 
taken days ago. The youthful débutante had a |, 
most cordial reception, which she acknowledged | 
tastefully, but very timidly. Her agitation, in- | 
deed, was extreme; it was easy to understand | 
her feelings, and impossible not to sympathize | 
with them. A young girl of twenty, who not | 
only had never faced the publie gaze, but had 
never even been heard beyond the circle of her 
family and intimate friends—who must have felt 
that her most terrible trial was begun, and that || 
the next few minutes would determine the fate of | 
her whole future lite, and fill her parents with | 
happiness, or blight their fondest hopes—must |) 
have been ina state of mind suflicient, one would | 
think, to paralyze all her faculties. But she | 
supported herself bravely. Nothing could be | 
more winning than-her whole aspect. Her beau- | 
ty is remarkable; and in her pretty attire, with | 
her innocent looks and simplicity of manner, she | 
was the very ideal of the rustic heroine. She | 
spoke her first phrases of recitative, in addressing 
her young companions, in a voice of the most 
musical sweetness; and when she came to the air: 
Come per me sereno, so beautifully expressive of 
overflowing happiness, she gave it with a warmth 
and joyousness, revelling in a profusion of the 
most. brilliant fioriture, which drew thunders of 
applause from every part of the house. From 
that moment she must have felt assured of her 
success, for her tremor disappeared and she was 
able to give full scope to her powers, and to show 
her genius as an actress as well as a singer. In 
the scene where Amina is exposed to the atten- 
tions of the gallant Count, which give umbrage to 
her moody swain, and the little lovers’ quarrel 
and reconciliation which ensue, she charmed the 
audience by the pretty, delicate touches which 
she threw into her bye play. When the first act 
closed she was twice called before the curtain. 
In the second act she was still more successful, 
when her powers of strong and _ passionate ex- 
pression were shown; and at the end of that act 
she was: again twice called for, even more vehe- 
mently than before. But it was in the last act 
that her great triumph was achieved. Amina’s 
meek and gentle endurance of her lover's cruel 
taunts and reproaches was beautifully rendered ; 

* One night, while Handel was in Dublin, Dubourg 
having a solo part in a song, and a close to make, 
libitum, he wandered about in different keys a great 
while, and seemed indeed a little bewildered, and un- 
certain of his original key—but, at length, coming to 
the shake, which was to terminate his long close, 
Handel, to the great delight of the audience, and 
augmentation of applause, cried out loud enough to 
be heard in the most remote parts of the theatre: 
+s You are welcome home, Mr. Dubourg!” 
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and the sleep-walking scene, when she descends 
from the mill, never was made more deeply pa- 
thetic, even by Jenny Lind herself. The final 
air: Ah, non giunge, was a blaze of brilliant ex- 
ecution, expressing, more eloquently than any 
words could do, the fulness of joy and rapture. 
When the opera was concluded, the audience 
gave vent to their feelings of admiration and de- 
ight. The curtain fell amid deafening applause. 
The young performer had to come forward three 
times, in compliance with reiterated calls, and, 
each time, was received with acclamations, waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs, and showers of bo- 
quets. Her success is of the most solid descrip- 
tion, for it is founded on sterling qualities. Her 
voice isa perfect organ—a true soprano, full, 
round, sweet and powerful, with that indescriba- 
ble thrilling quality which goes to the heart of 
the hearer. Her powers have received the high- 
est cultivation that education can bestow; but 
she is, moreover, an artist of nature’s own ma- 
king; for, without the rarest gifts of genius, she 
could not have been made what she is by all the 
education in the world. 

She was admirably supported by Gardoni, who 
exerted himself to the utmost, and shared in’ the 
triumph which he so zealously assisted her to 
gain. Ronconi, too, with excellent feeling, took, 
for her sake, the character of the Count, though 
it isa part beneath his professional rank, and 
performed it with great care and happy effect. 

aaa i ee 
{From the Philadelphis Bull-tin, June 11.] 
DER FREISCHUETZ. 


“ FreiscnueTze — fri’ shut’ zai, 7. (n. pl—n) — free archer, 


| one who uses charmed builets.”—[ Oelschle@ger’s Pronouncing 





German Dictionary, p. 150.} 
Ain—“ The Pope he leads a jolly life.” 


Wie geht’s, my frents—if you'll allow, 
I sings you right avay shoost now 
Some dretful sdories-vitch dey calls 
Der Freiscuverz, or, de Magic Balls. 


Wohl in Bohemian land it cooms, 

Where folk drinks prandy mate of plooms ; 
Dere lifed ein Yager—Kaspar Schmit, 
Who shot mit goons und nefer hit. 


Und dere vas one old Yager, who 
Says, ‘ Kaspar, dis vill nefer do ; 
If you should miss on trial day, 
Dere’l be de tyfel den to pay. 


“Tf you do miss, you shtupid goose, 
Dere’l be de donnerwetter loose ; 

For you shant have mine taughter’s hand, 
Nor pe de Hertshog’s yagersmann.” 


It coomed pefore de day vas set, 

Dat all de chaps togeder met, 

Und Kaspar fired his bix and missed, 
Und all de gals cot round and hissed. 


Dey laughed pefore and hissed pehind ; 
Put one chap (Max) says, ‘* Never mind! 
I dells you what, you stuns ’em alls, 

If yoost you shoot mit magic palls.” 


“*De magic palls—oh vot is dat!” 
“T got dem in mine hoonting hat ; 
De’r plack as kohl und shoot so true, 
Oh dems de sort of palls fur you. 


‘You see dat eagle flyin’ high, 

Ein hoondred miles up in de sky? 
Shoot at dat eagle mit your bix, 
You kills him dead as doonderblix.” 


‘*T ton’t pelieve de dings you say.” 

“You fool,” says Max, ‘* den plaze avay!” 
He plazed avay, ven sure as blood, 

Down coom de eagle in de mud. 


“ O was ist das?” said Kaspar Schmit. 
‘ Vy—dat’s de eagle vat you hit, 

You kills um vhen you plaze avay ; 
But dat’s a ting you nix ferstay. 


‘Und you moost go to make dem palls 
To de Wolf’s Glen ven mitnight falls; 
Dow knowst de shpot ?—alone and late ”»— 
““O yaw—I knows him ganz foost rate.” 


‘But denn I does not likes to go 

Among dem dings.” Says Max, ‘* Ach sho! 
I'll help you fix dem tyfel chaps ; 

Like a goot tihon—tabe some schnapps! 


‘(Hilf Zamiel! hilf !)—Here, trink some more!” 
Den Max vent shtomping roundt de floor, 

Und comed his hoomboogs ofer Schmit, 

Till Kasp. said “‘ Nun—ich gehe mit!” 


All in de finster mitternockt, 
When oder folks in shleep vas locked, 


Down in de Wolfsschlucht Max did try 
His tyfel-strikes und hexerei. 


Mit skools und pones he made a ring, 
De howls und spooks pegin to sing; 

Und all de tyfels under ground 

Coom breaking loose and rushing round. 
Den Kaspar cooms along; says he, 
‘*Mein Got! what dings is dis I see! 

I tinks de fery tyfel und all 

Moost help to make dem magic pall. 
“Tvish dat I had nix cum rous, 

Und shtaid mineself in ped to house.” 

** Hilf Zamiel !”’ cried Max, ‘* you whelp! 








You red Dootch tyfe!—coom und help!” 


Denn up dere coomed a tredfull shtorm, 
De todtengrips aroundt did schwarm ; 

De howl jxomped oop und flapt his vings, 
Und turned his het like avery dings. 


Up troo de groundt here coomed a pot, 
Mit leadt und dings to make de shot ; 
Und heellisch fire in crimson plaze, 
Und awful sehmells like Schweitzer kes’. 
Across de scene a pine shtick dew, 

Mit seferal jail-pirds fastent to, 

Six treadful jail-pirds, mit deir vings 
Tied to de shticks mit magic shtrings. 
All troo de air, all in a row, 

Die wilde Jagd vas seen to go; 

De hounts und deer all made of pone, 
Und hoonted by a skilleton. 


Dere coomed de dretful shpectre pig 
Who shpitten fire, avay did dig; 
Und fiery drocks und tyfel-snake 

A scootin troo de air tid preak. 


But Max he tidn’t mind dem alls, 
But casted out de pullet palls; 

Six was to go as dey wouldt like, 

De sevent moost for de tyfel shtrike. 


At last oopon de trial day 

De gals coomes round so nice and gay ; 
Und denn dey goes and makes a tanz 
Und singed apout de Jungfernkranz. 


Und denn der Hertshog—dat’s de Duke— 
Cooms down und dinks he’ll take a look; 
‘Young mans,” to Kaspar denn says he, 
** Joost shoot dem dove upon dat dree!”’ 


Denn Kaspar pointed mit de bix— 

‘ Potzblitz!”” says he, “ dat dove I'll fix!” 
He fired his rifle at de taud’, 

When Max rolled over in de staub. 


De pride she falled too in de dust, 

De gals dey cried—de men dey cussed ; 
De Hertshog says, ‘It’s fery clear 
Dat dere has peen some tyfels here; 


‘Und Max has shot mit tyfel’s-dlei. 
Pfui !—die verfluchte Hexerei ! 

O Maximilian! O du 

Gehst nit mit rechten Dingen zu!” 


But den a hermits coomed in late, 

Says he, ‘I'll fix dese dings foost-rate,”’ 
Und telld de Hertshog dat young men 
Will raise de tyfel now und denn. 


De Duke forgifed de Kaspar dann, 
Und made of him ein Yagersmann, 
What shoots mit bixen gun und pfeil, 
Und talks apout de Waidmannsheil. 


Und denn de pride she coomed to life, 
Und cot to be de Kaspar’s wife ; 
Denn all de beoples cried Hoorah ! 
Das ist recht brav ! und hopsasa ! 





NOTES. 


Tyfel—Teufel—An evil spirit 
Donnerwetter—Thunder-weather, and a grand smash, gen- 
erally speaking. 
Herzog—Duke. 
Yagersmann or Jaeger—A hunter. 
Bix— Buechse—A rifle. 
Kohl—Coal. 
“ O! was ist das? °—What is that? 
. ; Nix ferstay ’—Unintelligible, (both to Germans and Eng- 
ish.) 
Schnapps — Schnapps 
Schlucht, or Wolf’s ravine. 
“ Hilf Zamiel! ”—Invocation to an evil spirit. 
“ Ich gehe mit”—I will go with you. 
Mitternockt— Mitternacht—Midnight. 
Hexerei—Witcheraft. 
Spooks— Spuk—Ghosts. 


Very appropriate in the Wo.r’s 


Niz cum’rous—Ne exeat—Not come out. No go, 
Todtengerippe—Skeleton. ’ 
Schweitzer Kase—Swiss cheese. 

Die Wilde Jagd—The wild hunt. 

Fiery Drocks—Drachen—Fire-drakes, Fire-dragons. 
Jung fernkranz—Bridal-wreath. 

Taub’—-Dove. 

Staub— Dust. 

Blei—Vead. 


O! Maximilian, &e.—O! Maximilian, you have employed 
improper means: i. e., sorcery. 
Pfel— Arrow. 
Waidmannsheil—Salutation of German hunters. 
Das ist recht brav—That is first-rate. 





Alboni in “Il Barbiere.” 

Rosina, judged from a musical point of view, is one 
of Alboni’s very best parts, and on no occasion has 
she exhibited more wonderful brilliancy, grace, and 
finish. The introductory air, the famous Una voce 
poco fa—in which Rossini discourses of her love for 
Lindoro, (Almaviva), and calculates upon the means 
of bringing it to a successful issue—was an example 
of pure and effortless singing from which any contem- 
porary might have derived a profitable lesson, The 
opening of the Jargo was delivered with exquisite 
taste, and the ornaments were invariably in keeping 
—ornaments, in short, which really embellished the 
text, instead of distorting and tormenting it, as is too 
often the case with those who think more of obtru- 
ding their own mechanical proficiency than of doing 
artistic justice to the music. The quick movement, 
or cabaletia, (for that is the recognized term), was at 
first given without alterations, arid then varied, (as 
the composer intended), with admirable fancy and 
discretion. The whole display was consummate, and 
excited the enthusiasm of every connoisseur in the 
theatre. Such singing is too rare now-a-days not to 
be warmly appreciated by all who are capable of un- 
derstanding the difference between true art and the 
semblance of art. Equally worthy of admiration was 
Alboni’s share of the racy and vigorous duet with 
Figaro—Dungue io son”’—in which a new and effect- 
ive point was introduced, where Rosina helps the bar- 
ber to spell her own name: 

“ Poverina—si chiama Rosina—Rosina.” 

The shake on the penultimate syllable—* si’ —dwelt 
on for some time, and graduated with charming facil- 
ity, from soft to loud, and vice versd, until at the con- 
clusion, the rapidly alternate notes became just audi- 
ble and no more, was a striking improvement on the 
ancient stereotyped tradition which made Rossini and 
Figaro drawl out the unabbreviated name in unison. 
In every other respect this duet was inimitable; and 
it required the habitual coolness for which Alboni is 
noted to resist the loud and general demand for a 
repetition of the final movement. In the lesson-scene 
she introduced Rode’s well-known air with variations. 
Such vocalization as was here displayed can only be 
fitly described in one word—perfection,....The last 
variation of Rode’s air was consequently sung again ; 
and when the admiring Bartolo exclaims, in the 
height of his enthusiasm, * Bella voce! Bravissima!” 
the whole house joined spontaneously in the verdict. 
* Bella voce!” he might aptly ejaculate. Alboni’s 
voice is stronger than last season, (richer and mel- 
lower it could never be), while her art is as supreme 
and faultless as before, entitling her to maintain the 
rank she has for a long tiie held as_ the foremost vo- 
ealist in the unrivaled school of Italy—that school 
which combines the natural and the incomparable 
melody of Mozart with the more florid and ornamen- 
tal style of Rossini. ‘The reception accorded to 
Alboni was immense, several minutes elapsing before 
the applause subsided—a reception, in fact, worthy of 
her unequalled talent.—Lendon Times, May 14. 


cian ta gage eee 
Debuts at the Grand Opera. 
(Correspondence of the New Orleans Picayune.) 


Paris, May 14, 1857. 

Here is M. Hector Berlioz’s last piece of drol- 
lery. It is a description of the different species 
of debuts which are made at the Grand Opera, 
and which like everything of the sort he writes, 
is sure to raise merry peals of laughter. There 
are, he says, two principal species of debutans, 
the “ oflicial” debutans, and the “ officieux” de- 
butans. Among the debutans who were “ official” 
and who were educated at the Conservatory, we 
may instance a good many remarkable artists, for 
example, Roger, Levasseur, M’lle. Faleon, and a 
great many more. These, despite all sorts of 
lessons, which they were obliged to undergo, rap- 
idly developed themselves as soon as they quitted 
the Conservatory ; for they were of an incompressi- 
ble nature. It was in vain they had bawled into 
their ears for several years: “ This is the way to 
emit the voice; this is the way to breathe; these 
are the points of the phrase’s intersection ; here 
you may add a pause to the measure, there you 
should suppress the elision and make a hiatus; 
this little gruppetto would produce a good effect 
in that expressive accent; imitate me; make at 
the higher octave this bass note too low for your 
voice ; substitute a ‘sol sharp’ for this ‘ mi flat,’ 
since you can easily do so, for itis more brilliant; 
study this point d’orgue and give it ’em at the 
end of your piece—I composed it for you; the 
music of the masters must be brushed up; don’t 
bother yourself about the rhythm or the measure, 
leaders of orchestras are made to follow and wait 
on you; hammer us out a vigorous trill on the 
word ame, that vowel a invites you to do so; force 
the voice on the je t’aime so as to produce a trem- 
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bling sound, which expresses passion; this is the 
way you should manage your right arm; that’s 
the way you should move your left leg; here’s 
the way you enter on the stage; look! see! this 
is the way you make your exit. After your solo, 
cross over four paces to the left, if you are on the 
right of the stage; or four to the right, if you 
are on the left of the stage, passing in front of 
your interlocutor.” “ What is the use of that?” 
“Qh! Lor! Idon’t know! It is the usage, 
custom, tradition.” “ But, Monsieur!” “ Oh! 
Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! if you are going to rea- 
son about everything, you'll never do anything 
in the profession. And above all things, don’t 
make a fool of yourself by ruining your voice by 
sol-fa-ing, and brutify your imagination by study- 
ing music ; a virtuoso ‘star’ has no occasion for 
knowing how to read music; that should be left 
to the choristers.” 

Yes, despite this admirable instruction so much 
in honor formerly, several “ official” debutans 
rapidly became great artists, musicians, singers, 


actors. Some of them are now eminent profess- 
ors. ‘They are taking their vengeance......Others 


—and they are the immense majority—have dis- 
appeared in the theatrical dimbo of the provinces, 
or have become pop-shop keepers, demoiselles de 
compagnie in Poland, singers or songstresses of 
the chapel of one of the seven chateaux of the 
Roide Boheme. But all were equally encour- 
aged and sustained by the management at their 
first début; they obtained the necessary number 
of rehearsals; they made all the arrangements 
they desired with the leader of the orchestra, 
with the leader of the claque ; and new costumes 
were made expressly forthem. The first début 
of an * official” is always more or less a family 
festival. The box openers on these evenings 
commonly look amiable and affable, their smile 
seems to implore the good will of all subseribers; 
they take an interest in the débutant or the dé- 
butante, it is one of the family ; the singing mas- 
ters, the masters of lyrical declamation, and of 
pronunciation, with white kid gloves and white 
cravats, and followed by the instructor of the 
right arm and the guide of the left leg, trot’ their 
paternal emotion from the public saloon to the 
on and from the parquet to the public sa- 
oon long before the gas is turned on. David, 
(the leader of the claque), numbers by his side 
twenty extra men, or forty, or a hundred, accor- 
ding to the importance of the début. All the 
tigers of the press conceal their claws in their 
velvet paws; and the lambs are cocked and pri- 
med ready to ba-a-a a dithyrambic. 

If the débutant, with such odds in his favor, 
makes what is called un four, if he exhibits 
neither natural nor acquired gifts, neither voice 
nor vocalization, neither intelligence nor warmth : 


‘La faute en est aux dieux qui le firent si béte,” 


and nobody can be blamed. 

The * debutants officieux,” on the contrary, are 
the shriveled fruit of Toulouse, or Lille, or Mar- 
seilles, or Paris conservatory. They have, tor the 
most part, an infernal voice, and a style like no- 
thing in the heaven above nor in the earth be- 
neath, nor in the waters under the earth, but 
they have a memory furnished like the auction 
room of a vendue merchant. They know every- 
thing—eve-ry-th-i-ng—they are ready to sing 
everything, from A to izzard, before you can say 
Jack Robinson. More patiently than the gam- 
blers who ome their cards by the side of the 
roulette table, they wait for the day when the 
grand opera finds itself menaced with a_postpo- 
ned performance, for want of an artist capable of 
filling an important part in the only piece which 
van that night be played. At last that day 
comes, Such-a-one is sick—the devil’s to pay! 
The debutant oficieux runs to the opera house, 
proposes himself, is accepted with alacrity. There 
are no rehearsals for him, it is too late: no. cos- 
tumes for him, he'll don the first offered: no in- 
terview with David; no extra men, no tigers, no 
lambs; the “agae is absent; the box openers do 
not delicately bring their crickets in their floss 
silk gloved hands, they push them brutally along 
with their feet. The oflicial professors of sing- 
ing, declamation, pronunciation, right arm and 
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left leg, come late; but they do come, and Lor! 
how they do tear up beforehand the poor debu- 
tant. “He was never capable of giving out a 
note.” “He enters the stage right foot foremost.” 
“T have seen him at Rouen, in Lucie.” “1 have 
seen him at Rennes, in Robert.” “ He was exe- 
crable—execrable!” “ But he has some good 
points,” says the leader of the orchestra, listening 
to these gentlemen; “ they say he does it fast; so 
we'll get to bed all the sooner!” 

At last the performance begins, the debutant is 
received with a formidable silence which would 
paralyze any organization less robust than his; 
nevertheless, he sings pretty decently, nay, he 
has a moment of real and well expressed sensi- 
bility in the principal scene. A connoisseur, 
who happens by some accident to be at the opera 
that night, exclaims: “Who is that tenor? 
Whence comes he ?” and he applauds him warm- 
ly without being paid to do so, the only applauder 
in the house. David, from the centre of the pit, 
looks at him, examines him with his telescope ; 
the neighbors of the applauder look at him and 
whisper. He then comprehends his mistake and 
goes out of the theatre, murmuring: “Tis an 
‘officieux !’ pauvre diable?” The poor wretch 
makes his exit as he made his entrance; a sol- 
emn._ silence follows him into the green-room, a 
silence of the desert, a silence of the top of the 
Alps. He goes into the kennel where he is 
allowed to dress and undress; nobody is there 
waiting for him, nobody comes there to shake 
him by the hand, congratulate him, and bid him 
God-speed ! He throws off his costume, feeling 
a little uneasy at seeing that he has burst some of 
the seams. “I was not called out once,” says he 
to himself, “ but this is a trick on the part of the 
manager, that he may not be obliged to pay me 
too high a salary. He is capable of calling on 
me to-morrow and offering forty or fifty thousand 
franes a year, and three months leave of absence. 
I'll take care I'm not too easy with him.” To- 
morrow comes and goes, but there is no sign of 
the manager. Day after to-morrow comes and 
goes—no manager. Uneasy the third day, he 
goes to showing himself’ in the court-yard of the 
opera; a good many people are there chattering 
gaily around the manager's real tenor, who is now 
in fine health; nobody says a word to the new 
comer. He, more uneasy than ever, knocks at 
the manager's office: the manager “ has gone to 
Italy "—and as the poor wretch goes out of the 
court-yard, the tailor runs after him and claims 
twenty francs for mending the seams he burst. 

What a daguerreotype—touching and comic, 
painful and droll—this is of life behind the cur- 
tain at the grand opera here ! 

GAMMA. 


ae —_ 


Miss Oriole. 

Our friend Willis, of the Musical World, is a 
happy man; he sits in his cottage and the opera 
comes to him. How pleasantly he chronicles the 
first début of the season, thus: 


We have just witnessed her triumphant début 
from our cottage-window—the new cantatrice. 
Her name—and we expect to set all the tender 
hearts of the young gentlemen thrushes, nightin- 
gales and bob-o-links throbbing with the an- 
nouncement—is Mademoiselle Oriole. She has 
just arrived from the South—Baltimore. The 
scene of her début is a delicious grove of young 
maples, cedars, and a variety of” tender-leat'd 
trees, which spring up from the fertile bosom of a 
little acre at Roslyn, close in the rear of our 
“love of a cottage.” 

Mademoiselle Oriole selected this scene of her 
début, partly, we fancy, from the fact that an 
accompanying orchestra of a lively brook, several 
sweet-piping robbins, and an infinitude | ot low- 
rustling leaves was quite ready and waiting for 
her; partly from the natural beauty of the place 
and the proximity of the bay, over whose water 
her song could be wafted; but chiefly (doubtless) 
from the immediate neighborhood of a musical 
editor, who could directly report to the public her 
triumphs of melody. 





Mademoiselle Oriole first drew our attention to 
herself with the following modest remark : 


a Ae 
2 ee eee 


Thinking, haply, that we did not hear her, 
after sixteen measures’ pause she repeated the 
observation, with the following additional empha- 
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Finding that she had gained our ear, she tip- 
ped the wink, presumptively, to the leader 
(whoever of clever birds this may have been) 
and robin, bob-o-link, leaves and running-water, 
set about their open-air operetta in the most 
approved method. 

It was fine, very fine. We had no opera-glass, 
nor a single white kid on. But we enjoyed it. 

The voice of Mademoiselle Oriole is a Mezzo- 
Soprano—as may be seen by the medium key 
which she chose for her song. Her intonation is 
singularly pure and clear, vocalizing in perfect 
tune and not flatting or sharping a moiety. The 
tone of her voice is somewhat described by her 
name: it will be observed there are two O’s in it 
—a round, open-throated, sott-diapason kind of 
name. And so her voice. It slides into the ear 
with an unctuous smoothness, without fraying the 
skin in the slightest on the way. 

Her stage-action is graceful, very graceful— 
light and airy as a fairy’s: her feet being dainty- 





small, exceedingly. In personal appearance she 
is a beauty—a Baltimore belle. Her toilette is 
unexceptionable—a blending of glossy black and 
gold. 

Her personal habits, we are happy to state, are 
of the purest and best, getting up early o’ the 
morning, drinking nothing stronger than spring- 
water and morning dew, and feeding on red 
cedar-berries. 

We welcome this young singer to the scene of 
her summer career and trust she will not return 
to her native Baltimore until yonder delicate 
foliage has assumed the gorgeous autumn tints of 
her own plumage. 

P. S. Perhaps it may be necessary to state, 
that the song of Miss Oriole, given above, is 
composed by herselt, is country and copy righted, 
and, for the present, is not offered to the Board 
of Music-Trade for purchase. 


—> 


AN Overtcre By Bacn was played at the | 
third of the London Philharmonic Concerts this 
season, and not without success, it would seem, | 
although an “ Overture” of that time must bear 
about the same relation to those of Beethoven or 
Weber, that the old harpsichords and spinnets 
The Times 


do to our modern grand pianos. 


savs: 


The introduction of John Sebastian Bach’s over- 
ture, symphony, or “ swife,” as it is variously entitled, 
in D major—for stringed instruments, two oboes, 








three trumpets, and drums—was a bold experiment. 


Nevertheless, it turned out perfectly successful. This 
music, although it sounds somewhat old-fashioned, is 
so masterly and spirited that even the monotony 
arising from all the movements being in the same | 
key is searcely felt. The plan of the work is the same 

as that which Handel adopted in his Suites de Pieces 

for the harpsichord, of which Bach, too, has left such 

noble examples in his Suites Anglaises, &c. There | 
are seven pieces to make up the series, and among | 
them two gavottes, a ‘‘bourrée””’ and a ‘“ gigue”— 
dance movements which the masters of the time fre- 
quently introduced in their instrumental compositions, 
with greater or less elaboration. ing 
are the first, (grave,’’) of which Handel was not In- | 
cognizant, and the vivace which follows—one of the 
most vigorous and ingenious of its composer. After 
the resumption of the slow movement this tivace 
should, if we are not mistaken, be repeated. In spite | 
of its square-cut periods and antiquated phraseology, | 


the overture of Bach was thoroughly relished—the || 


performance being first-rate, and the audience full of 


faith and reverence for the illustrious father of coun- || 


terpoint and fugue. 














The most striking || 
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Italian Opera. 

Boston THEATRE.—Friday evening, June 
12. The third opera of the brief season was 
Lucrezia Borgia. It drew a very moderate audi- 
ence, in comparison with the Traviata and the 
Trovatore. The more’s the pity. But we are 
told: Wait, until you have heard the Trovatore 
twelve times (!), and then you will begin to like 
it. Administered so perseveringly, we really 
think it might, after the manner of creosote, sub- 
due the musical nerve to that blessed state of 
indifference that could endure and possibly en- 
joy all operas alike. But to our sense, Lucrezia 
Borgia, familiar as it has been for years, had a 
fresh ring and smack of life after it. Dramati- 
cally and musically, it is Donizetti's happiest 
effort, as a whole. If the drinking song, and the 
well-worn airs and cavatinas yield nothing new 
to.us, there is still a genial, summer charm, some- 
times a little Mozart-like, in some of its minor 
incidental bits, as the encounter of the two spies 
of the Duke and Duchess, the chorus of the 
assassins, &c.; and the festive music of the first 
and last scenes is ever fresh. What a charm, 
too, in the picturesque character of Maffeo Or- 
sini, and how happily contrasted all the parts! 

Those who were present got for their pains an 
uncommonly spirited, indeed a capital perform- 
ance of the favorite opera. Mme. GAzzANnIGA 
looked, sang and acted the part of Lucrezia to a 
charm. Her singing, as such, pleased us better 
than before, although by no means perfect; but 
she contrives somehow infallibly to render you 
this 
her voice is singularly available; it is always 
true and always tells, and if it wear a rough 


the soul and meaning of the music ; and for 


edge where it is forced sometimes in high, em- 
phatie passages, it can subdue itself to tenderness 
and sweetness in the mother’s strains, while its 
rich and marrowy low tones are very eloquent in 
bursts of darker passion. Her acting from the 
first was beautiful; never tame, never excessive, 
but rising to the full height of every climax, 
with something of that quiet certainty so much 
admired in Bosio. Power is sometimes felt in the 
inverse ratio of the vehemence of outward dem- 
onstration. By this impersonation Mme. Gazza- 
niga has surely placed herself in the first rank 
of lyric artists; but let us not be understood as 
saying that she is comparable to Bosio, Lagrange 
or Sontag as a singer, or that her acting equals 
Grisi’s. 

Miss ADELAIDE Purtuipps, with her magnifi- 
cent contralto, sang the music of Orsini almost as 
satisfactorily as we have ever heard it; there is 
alwafs the grace of simplicity and honesty in her 
manner; she moves at ease upon the stage, 
attentive to every point of action, although her 
physiognomy and figure poorly correspond to the 
type of a young Italian nobleman and_ poet. 
Her rendering of the Brindisi was admirable, 
full of zest and sparkle, and finished to a charm ; 
she made a fine trill at the end, and a repetition 
was enthusiastically enforced. It had been bet- 
ter, had not her final cadenza been so literally 
repeated three times. Can it be doubted that our 
young Boston contralto is one of the brightest 








ornaments of the Italian Opera? We ask, be- 
cause a fitting recognition on the public part is 
yet to come. 

BrIGNOLI sang with exquisite sweetness in the 
part of Gennaro, and AMop1o’s round and fluent 
baritone did excellent effect in that of the Duke. 
The famous trio: Guai se ti sfugge un moto re- 
ceived the usual encore. 
cellence, too, in the secondary characters, filled 
by such clever artists as CoLErti (for Gubetta), 
Herr Quint, or QuinT0, (for the Duke’s spy), 
BaRRATINI, &c. We really enjoyed the old 
well-worn opera. (Perhaps we have to thank 
the Trovatore for it.) 


There was unusual ex- 


Saturday Afternoon—It was with no small 
regret that we were obliged, by a prior engage- 
ment, to lose the performance of infinitely the 
best opera which this company have given us, or 
are likely to give us, the ever fresh and sparkling, 
We 
hear there was a very, very thin house, to the 
We know 
not whether publics or managers are most to blame; 


exquisitely musical “ Barber,” of Rossini. 
shame of our professed music lovers. 


it seems to have become the way of the Italian 
troupes of late to crowd the “ Barber” off upon 
an “off night” or a Saturday afternoon, as if 
with the understanding that it is a thing of small 
account, a mere idle afternoon joke, between 
more serious excitements. And yet they, (all 
but a handful of people), who did not hear Grisi 
and Mario in it one of those afternoons, lost by 
all odds the finest operatic performance ever wit- 
nessed in this town of Boston. We were not 
surprised to learn that Rossini’s musie on Satur- 
day was slighted by the actors; the Courier says: 


Artists commonly look upon the performance of 
the “ Barber” as an oceasion to play off all the wild 
pranks their fancy can suggest, with as little regard 
to the music as decency will allow. It is not un- 
pleasant to see performers who have been ‘doing ” 
tragedy night after night, drop their heroies, and 
bend themselves to the pleasant humor of this most 
captivating of comic operas; a little and considera- 
ble exaggeration is easily pardonable; but when the 
music is made a very subordinate consideration, and 
the main object appears to be to turn the opera into 
a lusty farce, the joke becomes a little too severe. 
Tt was carried to excess on Saturday afternoon, and 
those present unfamiliar with the music of the opera 
could hardly obtain aefair idea of its abundant bean- 
ties by that imperfect rendering, however much they 
might fancy the boisterous fun of the performance. 
Miss Phillipps, indeed, sang her part with conscien- 
tious care, and in a very pleasing manner, although 
she might with advantage have thrown into the 
music greater warmth of expression. And Mr. 
Assoni, the new baritone, showed himself a vocalist 
of no ordinary capacity. The performance was cer- 
tainly laughable enough, if not in good taste. 
Amodio’s make-up, as Don Basilio, was the ne plus 
ultra of comical hideousness, his ‘* maturity of per- 
sonal development ” adding to the ludicrous effect. 
He looked like a huge black beetle, escaped from his 
pin in some entomological cabinet. 





This week, to take advantage of the crowds 
assembled for the celebration of the 17th of June, 
there has been an operatic performance every 
evening. On Monday La Traviata was repeated 
to a miserably small audience. There seems to 
be a notion that the plot is wicked, besides a 
pretty general persuasion that it is poor music. 
The faith in Verdi’s productive faculty being at 
length shaken in this one instance, we wonder 
whether the doubt will begin to eat back into 
some other operas of the public’s idol. For our- 
selves we must confess to the stupidity of not 
being able to see wherein the Trovatore is so 
Of the two we find the Tra- 
viata the least disagreeable, for it abounds in gay 


very much better. 





| 


waltz music, for which we have always felt that 
Verdi had a special talent; witness the mas- 
querade music in the last act of Ernani, the first 
act of Rigoletto, &e. The performance this time 
was an improvement on the first. Mme. Gazza- 
NIGA looked positively beautiful in the first act, 
and her impersonation throughout was admirable. 
BRIGNOLI sang some music which he omitted 
before, and sang it very sweetly. Gazzaniga’s 
last scene was thrillingly pathetic. 


On Tuesday 
mental melody 





evening the flowery and senti- 
of Lucia di Lammermoor was re- 
with plentiful omissions, for the 
a new prima donna, Signorina 


vived for once, 
introduction of 
LANDI, announced as having made a sensation 
in Mexico, and as bearing the endorsement of 
Signorina Azucena Felicita Vestvali. The lady 
is young, slight in figure, and good-looking, with 
a tremulous, girlish voice, a somewhat distressed 
look, (perhaps from timidity,) and a habit of 
screwing up her eyes which indicates the same 
weakness with her voice. Her soprano, however, 
is of fair compass, considerable sweetness and 
flexibility, and she executes the florid music as if 
she had studied hard upon it, but with indifferent 
effect. Her intonation, too, was sometimes false. 
On the whole, it was not the worst, and far from 
the best Lucia we have had. BriGNout, as Ed- 
gardo, was in excellent voice, and sang for the 
most part charmingly. In the interruption of the 
fatal wedding, where he curses poor Lucia and 
the house of his rival, he really for once struck 
out some sparks of passion, and quite took the 
house. But in the death scene: Tomba degl’ avi 
miei, &c., he wore no tokens of despair, warbling 
the pensive, sweet soliloquy with the air of a 
lover soon to be made too happy, and with a lazy 
contentedness resigned to the event. Amop1o of 
course was not wanting in the part of Henry. 
Signor QuinTo, always faithful and artistic in 
his humble parts, fairly astonished his audience by 
the fine effect with which he sang the little air 
of the bridegroom. Sig. CoLETTr was the priest, 
Raimondo, but his réle was curtailed of its best 
chance for display. The challenge scene, too, 
was omitted. The brass part of the orchestra 
brayed terribly in the fortissimos, quite smother- 
ing at times the ineffectual tones of poor Lucia. 


The audience was not large. 





On Wednesday evening Jl Trovatore was re- 
peated before a large Seventeenth of June audi- 
ence, eager to see and hear both Gazzaniga and 
Adelelaide Phillipps in one play. 





Thursday evening —A_ bitter Easterly storm, 
bringing the usual ill luck to Miss ADELAIDE 
The 
curtain rose upon a most meagre audience, al- 
though many seats were filled before the play 
We cannot understand the capricious 


Puriurers on the occasion of her benefit. 


was over. 
chills and enthusiasms of our operatic public. 
Surely a benefit to Miss Phillips, our own Boston 
singer, the most gifted whom we have yet sent 
forth, so estimable a lady, so excellent an artist, 
and continually improving, should be a signal, if 
there ever is one, fora full house. What was 
wanting, however, in numbers, was made up in 
enthusiasm. But where was MARETZEK? His 
conductor's post was filled by a stranger. 

The piece was Donizetti’s Linda di Chamouniz, 
in which Mme. GazzaniGa took the part of 
Linda; and amore charming impersonation of 
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it we have never witnessed. The freshness and 
innocence, the girlish gayety and frankness of 
the fair peasant in the first scene, were beautiful 
exceedingly. It was the simple type of charac- 
ter preserved and carried up to an artistic grace. 


She sang the music most expressively ; more and 
more do the sweet purity and freshness and 


searching earnestness of her remarkable voice 
win their 
almost before they satisfy the ear. 
secret of the charm is, that there is soul in all her 
singing. Whatever technical defects there may 
be therefore in mere vocal execution, are almost 


way to the heart, satisfying the soul 
The great 


always covered and lost sight of in a higher 


grace. Yet asa mere singer she continually 
gains upon us. 


in the second act was admirably sung, as well as 


The scene with the old Marquis 
acted to perfection; and we have had nothing 
better, in action or in singing, than her last scene, 
where the poor crazed wanderer is restored to 
consciousness and to her lover and her friends. 
Miss PuiLuiprs was all that could be wished 
in the pretty boy part of Picrotto; her voice 
throughout was singularly rich and _ satisfying, 
and she rendered the music, both melody and 
recitative, with touching truth and beauty. The 
parts of the lover, by BriGNott, the old father, 
by Amopro, and the pastor, by CoLerti, were 
Sig. Assont, the buflo of the 
troupe, was perhaps foo clownish for the old 


well sustained. 


roué of a Marquis; but he has a resonant and 
the 


or prayer, of the last 


telling baritone, which sounded well in 
unaccompanied quintet, 
This made the 


scene. best impression of the 


concerted pieces. Generally the choruses and 
orchestra were rough and over-loud. The prin- 
cipal singers were repeatedly called out with great 
enthusiasm. 

Linda was followed by the last act of Vaccai’s 
Romeo e Giulietta, with Miss Phillipps as Romeo, 
and Mme. Gazzaniga as Juliet. We confess, 
we hardly thought Miss Phillipps capable of so 
much depth and energy of pathos; the scene 
produced a deep impression, and gave us new 
faith in the lyric capabilities of the young Boston 
artist. 

The Opera was to close last evening with 
I’ Elisir d’ Amore. 

—>) 
New Publications. 
(From Russell & Richardson ) 

Prelude for the Piano. Menxpexssoun. Pp. 5. 
Price 20 cts. An impatient, restless, rapid move- 
ment in E minor, (Allegro molto.) The mood is 
first marked unmistakeably by the little melancholy 
theme of two measures, twice uttered in the bass 
without accompaniment ; and followed by a nervous, 
flighty figure in the same way with the right hand; 
which figure, (in arpeggio), becomes thenceforth the 
accompaniment to the theme. It is beautifully 
wrought out, only difficult from its rapidity, and is a 
fascinating little bit of moodiness. 


Gondoline, pour piano. MENDELSSOHN. 2 pages? 
Price 15 cts.—Another of those charminglittle Gon- 
dola songs, which is not generally known, we sus- 
pect, among our lovers of Mendelssohn. It is hardly 
equal to the three exquisite ones in the Lieder ohne 
Worte, but has a grace and beauty of its own. 


Song Without Words. Ronert Scnumann. 
Pp. 4. 20 cts.—This singular little piece, (originally 
for four hands), is the fourth of a set of six, marked 
Op. 85. It bears the title: Zrauer, grief, mourning. 
The melody is simple and expressive, continually re- 
turning, but made new by most ingenious treatment; 





| 
| 





it comes back when you do not expect it, and baunts 
you in a series of bewildering modulations and_ sur- 
prises. It may take a little time to feel at home in 
it; but the more you hear it, the more you like it. 
Sir Songs, by Rovert Fraxz. These are selected 
from the less difficult, and yet most characteristic 
and beautiful of that long list of the original and 
best songs of our day. With the German words, 
(which are always genuine little poems), a careful 
and singable English version is given in each case. 
They are: 1. “ The Water Lily,” (Die Lotos-blume), 
a delicate and dreamy melody, (Andante), with ever- 
shifting play of arpeggio chords; 2. “Good night, 
my heart;” 3. “ Dedication,” (Widmung), a rich, 
heart-felt, grateful Andante, in which the poet de- 
clines thanks for his songs and ascribes their inspira- 
tion to his lady love; 4. “ Supplication,” (Bitte): a 
deep, religious, soul-ful strain, of richest harmony, 
fully expressive of the words: Weil auf mir, du dun- 
kles Auge! (“Rest on me, thou deep and dark eye! 
Here exert thou all thy might, Earnest, mild and 
visionary, O most sweet, mysterious Night!” &e., 
&e.) 5. “Good Night,” (Die Hékn und Wilder 
schon steigen, &e.:) one of the simplest and loveliest ; 
6. “ Forest Birds,” (Umsonst, is the untranslateable 
German title.) The idea of the song is: The birds 
are singing, the roses in bloom, and allaround is the 
old tune of Spring and gayety, but in vain! still I 
am sad. The melody is built upon a single bass 
note, the dominant of the key, which repeats itself 
to the end; the whole strain, (exceedingly sweet 
and simple), being as it were a long organ-point. 
We cannot too strongly recommend the study of 
these songs. 
No. 1. 
In terra ci divisero: Romanza from J due illustri Ri- 
vali. Mercapante. A favorite andante for tenor, 
well known in the concert room. No. 2. Di seriver- 
mi ogni giorno: an easy Quintet from Mozart's 
Words Italian and English. 25 ets. 


Gems from the German and Italian Opera. 


Cosi from tutti. 
each. 

Italy: A collection of pieces for three female voices. 
No. 10. Al crin le cingete: by Pacint. This, how- 
ever, is for two female voices, so arranged from the 
quaint and pretty chorus in the opera of Saffo. 25 
cts. 

Album Lirico, posto in musica da AuGusto BEn- 
pDELARI. The first number of the lyrical album of 
our excellent maestro di Cantg, is a graceful Sere- 
nade, of tender, plaintive melody: Com’ é sereno il 
cielo, with adaptation also of English words. His 
many friends and pupils, and lovers of Italian music 
generally, will hail the pledge of more good things 
to come. Pp. 7. 

Theme de Roper, with accompaniment for piano or 
harp, by L. Moreau. This is the celebrated “ Rode’s 
Air,” (for violin originally), with the variations, as 
sung by Sontag, Alboni, and others, in concerts, and 
for the music lesson in the “ Barber of Seville.” 
Many who have marvelled at these feats of vocal 
execution will be glad to have a copy, that they may 
see what it is they have been hearing as it were with 
dazzled sense. 40 cts. 





[From Firth, Pond & Co., New York.) 

Lullaby, (Cradle Song), for the Piano. Op. 10. 
Ws. Mason. Pp. 6.—This is by no means so very 
difficnlt as earlier publications of the young pianist, 
nor as the Berceuse of Chopin, which it resembles in 
the happy invention of the little accompanying 
phrase that runs through it. The tune is singing 
and graceful, the treatment clear and artistic, and 
the piece quite a little gem. 

Vocal Music for the 18th Academic Commencement of 
the Rutgers Female Institution, July 1857. Poetry by 
a pupil; music by Sigismonp Lasar. Pp. 10. 
The accomplished teacher has here given a series of 
school choruses, or two-part songs, for two sopranos, 





which are both simple and beautiful. and quite above 
the common run of things prepared for such ocea- 
sions. 

L’ Ondine: Morceau de salon, for piano. A. Gock- 
EL. Pp. 9. 
rhythm ; variations. 


Introduction energico; Andante, waltz 


Musical Intelligence. 


London. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The operas performed 
in the week ending May 23, were: Lucia (repeated); 
La Figlia del Reggimento, Herr Reichardt, the Ger- 
man tenor, as Tonio; La Traviata; and Il Trovratore, 
with Alboni, Spezia, Giuglini and Beneventano.— 
During the following week were given the Troratore 


again; Lucia again; and Verdi's Nino ( Nabuco). 


We copy from the Dai/y News, June 3: 


Verdi's onera—originally called Nahbuconasar (or for 
shortness Naduco), and produced at this theatre some 
eight or nine years ago under the title of Nino, was 
revived last night, for the début in this country of 
Signor Corsi, a distinguished Italian baritone, who 
has now paid us his first visit We believe that 
Signor Corsi’s part in this opera is one in which he 
himself has gained continental success, and that it is 
on this account that the piece has now been brought 
forward, otherwise we think the management would 
not have been disposed to revive an opera which has 
never been relished in London. It not only had little 
success at Her Majesty’s Theatre, but, when after- 
wards performed at the Royal Italian Opera under 
the title of Anafo, or Arnato, or some such name (it 
does not much matter what), it proved a dead failure, 
notwithstanding Ronconi’s powerful tragic acting, and 
the splendor of the Covent Garden mise en scéne. 
These changes of name, we need hardly tell our 
musical readers, arise from the impossibility in this 
country of bringing a subject from the Bible upon the 
stage: so, in the same manner as Rossini’s Moses was 
turned into Peter the Hermit, the fanatical crusader, 
Verdi’s Nebuchadnezzar was changed into Ninus, the 
Assyrian king. The subject of the piece at our two 
London theatres was perverted in different ways, but 
both ways equally preposterous, and destructive of 
dramatic propriety and interest. And, besides, this 
is one of the very weakest of Verdi’s productions, 
The airs are trite, and void of character; they force 
the singers to scream, or shout, almost incessantly, 
and afford no room for refined execution or delicate 
expression. The choruses are, almost all of them, 
mere tunes sung in unison, and the scenes of concerted 
music are inartificial and meagre in the extreme. In 
short, though the standard of operatic taste seems to 
be falling every day, yet we think it must fall a good 
deal lower before this same Nino will find acceptation 
in England. 

Signor Corsi, nevertheless, showed that his reputa- 
tion is deserved, and that he is an excellent artist. 
His figure is large, stout, and burly, and his air, even 
in royal robes was not very kingly: but he has great 
force and energy, and in the scenes of the monarch’s 
desolation under the curse of heaven, his acting was 
feeling and pathetic. He has a superb baritone voice, 
which we hope to hear employed in better music. 
The Amazon slave, Abigaele, had a good representa- 
tive in Mlle. Spezia, who looked well in her warlike 
attire, acted vigorously, and sang with power. She is 
evidently at home in Verdi's music, and aware of the 
vocal efforts which it requires,—efforts, however, 
which, if habitually made, must wear out her voice in 
no great number of years. She had considerable 
success, particularly in the air at the beginning of the 
second act, ‘*Anch’io dischiuso,? which was much 
applauded. The part of Fenena (the second soprano) 
was performed by Mlle. Ramos, and Hydaspes (the 
tenor) by Mr. Charles Braham. They both sang very 
well; but the parts are too insignificant in themselves 
to produce any effect. 

Royan Iranian Oprra.—Saturday, May 16, a 
crowded house for La Traviata, with Bosio and Mario 
—That they should sing such music! But it has been 
said, the meanest thing is beautiful, if enough sun- 
shine fall on it. The mise en scéne was very perfect; 
in the ball-room scene of the second act ‘the dancers 
danced, the singers sang, the players played, and those 
who neither danced, sang, nor played, made excellent 
lookers on, or perambulated as they would at an 
Almack’s or a Hanover Square Room rout.” Of 
course Mario and Bosio were triumphant; the Musical 
World says: 

Madame Bosio does not throw into the part all the 
passion we have been accustomed to; but the feeling 
is not less deep because more quiescent, and there is 
an atmosphere of grace and nature about the whole 


impersonation which confers a special fascination. In 
the music Mme. Bosio was irreproachable. The first 

















act especially was a masterpiece of singing. The 
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brilliancy of the air Ah! forse é lui” has seldom been 
surpassed, and the popular **Libiamo”’ was instinct 
with grace and expression. In the second act there 
js not much to exhibit the art of a great vocalist. In 
the last, however, she was admirable, and created an 
unusual sensation in the passionate outbreak “Gran 
Dio! morir si giovane.’”’ In short, no success could be 
more complete. Madame Bosio was recalled twice 
after the best act, twice with Mario, and once alone, 
at the fall of the curtain, to receive the congratulations 
of a delighted audience. 

Mario’s Alfredo was perfect throughout, both in 
acting and singing. Evidently determined to sing his 
best, he carried out his resolution. The ‘* Libiamo” 
created a furor, and was rapturously encored. The 
air in the second act, ‘Di miei vollenti,” though 
given with intense feeling, did not produce a corres- 
ponding impression. The duet, * Parigi, o cara,” 
exquisitely warbled by Mario and Bosio, was one of 
| the “hits” of the performance, and was repeated 
| with acclamations. On the whole we consider Mario’s 
| Alfredo—his third Verdi part—one of his most striking 
| and finished assumptions, and prognosticate for La 
| 
| 
' 
| 








Traviata as great a popularity as that achieved by 
Rigoletto or the Trovatore. 

On Thursday 7 Puritanit was given; the first ap- 
pearance of Mile. Parepa, from the opera at Lisbon, 
as Elvira; she made little impression. Then came 
Traviata again, and then Trovafore again, and on the 
28th the triumphant début of Miss Victoire Balfe in 


La Sonnambula. We copy an account of it upon 
. 


another page. Sig. Gardoni was the Elvino, and Ron- 
coni, Count Rodolpho. 


| A grand concert, consisting of Mozart’s Reguiem 
and Mendelssohn's Lobyesang was given, on Wednes- 
day evening, at St. Martin’s Hall, under the direction 
of Mr. Hullah. The principal vocalists were Miss 
|| Banks, Miss Palmer, Miss Marian Mcss, Mr. Sinis 
|| Reeves, and Mr. Thomas, The performance of the 
|, above masterpieces was most admirable, and might 
|; almost challenge ‘comparison with any yet given by 
| institutions of much higher pretension. Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang, from first to last, magnificently, and 
excited the enthusiasm of the audience to the highest 
|| pitch. 


PARIS.—* Sensation”’ pianists are the order of the 
day. The last one was RUBINSTEIN, who, when the 
* sensation” temperature was at its height, plunged, 
as we have seen, intoacold bath in England. ALrrep 
JAELL came next, raising enthusiasm to a still higher 
pitch; but he is not a rash adventurer, and does not 
undertake to rival Beethoven ; Jaell in his own sphere 
is sure of admiration everywhere. From La France 
|| Musicale of May 24th, we translate this most glowing 
|| eulogy: 

‘“A pianist-composer of a great reputation, M. 
ALFRED JAELL, feared not to brave last Thursday the 
dog-day heat. He gave amatinée at Erard’s before 
|| aselect public. Scarcely had this concert been an- 
| nounced, when the crowd pressed thither, a brilliant 
| and enthusiastic crowd. 


“M. Jaell is a great artist in every acceptation of 
the word. We may class him on the same line with 
Liszt, Thalberg and Prudent; the same fire, same 
verve, same originality. It is to be regretted that he 
did not arrive in Paris sooner; he would certainly 
have been the star of the season. His success has 
been immense; he was recalled, his compositions were 
encored; rarely have we witnessed a more brilliant, 
and we must say a more merited triumph. His 
illustrations of La Traviata and his paraphrase of IZ 
Trovatore especially stirred up the enthusiasm of the 
audience. His “Italian Serenade”’ his pretty piece 
entitled Le Ruisseau, and his Melodie Anglaise variée 
produced an unheard of effect. 

**Jaell not only executes his own music; he plays 
the works of the great masters of the art with the 
same taste, the same warmth, the same brio. Thus in 
the andante and finale of Beethoven's great sonata in 
B flat he was admirable-—Mme. Bertine, the heroine 
of all the fine concerts, sang adorably,” &e. 


Leirz1g.—The London Atheneum gives the follow- 
ing list of some of the leading instrumental works 
during the last season of the far-famed Gewandhaus 
concerts: 

Nineteen agnatanin were played ;—five by Beet- 
| hoven (including his ninth), two by Herr Gade, two 
| by aydn, one by Herr Hiller, one by Mozart, one by 
| Herr Rietz, two by Mendelssohn’ (including the 


| ‘Lobgesang’), one by Schubert, three by Schumann, 
and Dr. Spohr’s ‘ Power of Sound.’—Twenty overtures 


by Cherubini four, including those to the ‘ Abencer- 
rages,’ and to * Eliza,’—by Gadg, ‘In the Highlands,’ 
—Gluck’s hg, os a ieee aay ‘ Faust,’— 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Melusine,’—Mozart’s ‘ Zauberfléte,’ 
—Schumann’s ‘Manfred’ and ‘Geneveva,’— Herr 
Wagner’s ‘Faust,’—three by Weber.—The list of 
Concertos and of Cantatas, in temper and in taste, 
corresponds to the above, and had we not testimony 
from numerous private sources to encourage the hope, 
would of itself satisfy us that the new revelation of 
Music gathers few converts in the stronghold of Bach, 
and the head-quarters of musical publication. 


The principal examination at the Conservatorium 
took place on the 23d of April, in the hall of the Ge- 
wandhaus, when a concert was given in which the 
le orchestra and all the solo players and singers were 
pupils of the institution. The following Were the 
pieces: 

1. Concerto, for piano, by Beethoven, (in E flat, 
first movement), played by Herr Heinrich Rupp, of 
Mayence. 

2. Adagio and Finale of the 4th violin Concerto, by 
F. David, played by Herr Max Schenck, of Posen. 

3. Concerto for piano, by Mendelssohn, (G minor), 
played by Friiulein Fréderique Bénamin, of Hamburg. 

4. Concerto for violin, by B. Molique, (No. 5, A 
minor, first movement,) played by Herr Johan Navet- 
Koning, of Amsterdam. 

5. Concerto fantastique, for piano, by Moscheles, 
played by Herr Albert Lindholm, of Stockholnr. 

6. Aria from Zauherflite, Mozart, sung by Herr 
Georg Egli, of Chur. 

7. Caprice, for violoncello, by Kummer, played by 
Mr. Edward Sidney Smith, from Dorchester 

8. Variations and Finale, for piano, from Septuor, 
by Hummel, played by Friiulein Wilhelmine Déoring, 
of Darmstadt. 

9. Concerto for violin, by De Beriot, (No. 5, D ma- 
jor), played by Herr Gerhard Brassin, of Leipzig. 

_ —E > 

Our citizens have had a fine opportunity this week, 
in listening to the noble band of the New York 
National Guard, of appreciating the superiority of a 
true military band, with clarinets, &c., over all bands 


of mere brass. This reminds us that we are to have 


no music these summer evenings on the Common. 
The Aldermen, by a majority of eight to four, hav- 
ing no music in their souls, and thinking turtle-sonp 
no doubt much better, have heroically tabled the 
resolution of the Common Council, appropriating 
$2,000 for that purpose. How many thousands will 
they expend in fireworks, to be puffed away in one 
short hour, and nobody the better or the wiser for it! 

ALFrep JAEtt has been since April in Paris; he 
proposes to pass the next winter in Russia, and then 
revisit the United States....The German Opera 
Troupe in Philadelphia seem to have been far more 
successful in their performance of Fidelio than they 
were in Boston; Johannsen, Pickaneser, the tenor, 
and Oehrlein are highly complimented, and above 


all Herr Bergmann’s conducting. The season was 


to end this evening with Flotow’s Martha...... The 
great event of the past week in Philadelphia has been 
the vast gathering of Germans at their annual 
Saenger-Fest. We have as yet no full account of it, 
but gather thus much from Fitzgerald’s Item: 


This Musical Congress commenced on Saturday 
evening last, with atorch light procession, an open 
air concert in Independence Square, and a collation 
at the head quarters—Jayne’s Hall. On Sunday 
evening, this fine building was the scene of a Sacred 
Concert given by the Philadelphia Societies, at which 
Miss Caroline Richings and Mr. Philip Rohr won a 
great deal of applause. There was a long and impo- 
sing procession on Monday morning, and in the eve- 
ning a Choral Concert at the Academy of Music, at 
which eleven hundred male singers and a monster 
orchestra made a great deal of noise, producing now 
and then some fine effects. The best parts of the 
programme were the ‘Rhine Song,” sung by the 
New York societies, and a Serenade by the Orpheus 
Club of Boston, which received the only encores of 
the evening ;—the Boston delegation carried off the 
palm, as well as the boquets. Tuesday was set apart 
for the Festival Picnic, and to-day (Wednesday) the 
Societies return to their respective homes. 





Advertisements. 


ATHENAUM EXHIBITION. 
JOINT EXUIBITION of Paintings and Statuary 
by the BOSTON ATHENAZUM and the BOSTON ART 
CLUB, is now open at the Athenzeuu, in Beacon Street. 
Among many other valuable Paiutings are a large number 
of WasHINGTON ALLSTON’s best Works, and the Dowse Collec- 
tion of Water Colors. 
Season tickets 50 cents—Single admissions 25 cents. 








CONCERT AT ROXBURY. 

A Performance of Sacred Music will be given at the First 
Baptist Crurca, (Rev. Mr. Anderson’s,) Roxbury, on TUES- 
DAY EVENING, the 23d inst. 

Selections from the ‘ Messiah,’ and other celebrated com- 
positions, will be performed by the following eminent Solo 
Talent :— 

Mrs. LONG, Soprano; 
Miss A. PHILLIPPS, Contralto; 
Mr. ARTHURSON, Tenor; and 
Mr. WETHERBEE, Bass. 

A CHORUS of sixty, members of the Dorchester Social H. 
8, under the direction of Mr. WILDE. 

The whole will be accompanied on the Organ, by Mr. Har- 
TER, and Mr. ARtaur Hayter, Organist of the Church. 

Single tickets 50 cents; Tickets to admit three, $1; may be 
had at the Norfolk House, at Savill’s Apothecary store near 
the Church, and at the door, ...'To commence at half past 7. 





PARLOR PICTURES. 
SMALL and choice Collection of orginal Italian pictures, 
in carved and gilt frames of superior Florentine work- 

manship, are for sale for a short time at the store of Horace 

Barnes & Co., No. 123 Washington Street, 





Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





Late Editions of Valuable Music Books. 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SA- 
CRED MUSIC, comprising Themes from the works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and other ewinent Composers :— 
and original Tunes, Chants and Anthems. The whole har- 
monized in four parts, with an accompaniment for the Organ. 
By KE. Ives, Jr, W. Atpers and I. C. Timm. Price $1. 

THE OPERATIC ALBUMS a Collection of Music 
in Parts, for Ladies’ Voices. Intended particularly fur Semi- 
naries, High Schools, Musical Classes, and the Social Circle. 
By E. Ives, Jr Price 50 ets. 

THE LYRIC DRAMAS a Collection of Chorusesand 
Concerted Pieces from the principal Operas. No. 1, La Son- 
nambula. Now ready. Price 50 cts, 

Nearly Ready: TILE OPERA OF IL TROVATORE, 
with Vocal Score. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 





HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 
a MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 








D. COTTON, 


DEALER IN STATIONERY, 
Engravings and Paintings, 
Drawing and Painting Materials, 
—AND—— 
MANUFACTURER OF FRAMES, 
No. 272 Washington Street, Boston, 

HAS FOR SALE 


OIL PAINTINGS 


From the best American Artists, as well as Foreign; which 
together form a collection worthy the attention of purchasers, 
and which the public are 


INVITED TO VISIT FREELY. 


Also materials for WATER COLOR, CRAYON, or PENCIL 
DRAWING, and OIL PAINTING. 





s. B. BALL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rey A A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 








SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


‘ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, _ 
Cracker of the Pinna oud Singing, 


U. Ss. HOTEL. 





were ee :—by Beethoven, the three ‘ Leonore,’ and 
| the ‘Coriolan’ overtures, and his ‘ Fest Overture,’— 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


Association 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
TOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPIUuE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHU LTZE, 
IVES Instruction on a VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
W and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter eee or at the Music Stores. 


ZEW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


a. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
306 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi's, Haydn’s and Mozart’ 8 works. 


~—. — 1. BALCH, — 








Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 
3 8 Q; Brecilinay, MY. 


NOVELLO’S COLLECTIONS OF GLEES, 
MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, &C. 





Novello’s Glee-Hive. 

A Collection of Popular Giees and MApRIGALS, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-forte. Complete 
in 3 vols. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price $2 each volume. 

These volumes contain eighty -three of the best Glees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern English composers, 
Among thein will be found some of the finest Glees of Attwood, 
Caleott, the Earl of Mornington, Spofforth, Srevens, Webbe. 
&e. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at prices 
varying from 4 to 12 cents each. 


Novello’s Part Song-Book. 
In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. Price, $2. 

This work consists of new Glees and Part Songs, by the best 
modern composers— onene others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Rimbault, Wesley, &¢.,—with reprints of some of the best 
Madrigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to English poetry. Each Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 13 cents each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 25 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 


Orpheus: 
A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices, Twenty-nine 
books, each containing about six Glees, in separate vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte ace ompaniment, have been published, 
~ the issue is continued—the new books bei ring ree eived by 

A. Novello immediately on their publication in London.— 
Price 88 cents each book. 


The Musical Times, 
AND SINCING-CLASS CIRCULAR, 
PUBLISHED (IN LON DON) ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Containing Anthems, Chorals and Hymns, or Glees, Madrigals 
and Elegies, for One, Two, Three, Four, or more Voices. 
Price 3 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by EDWARD 
Homes, Author of the ‘ Life of Mozart,’’ &e.; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &c. ; Advertisements of new and 
important Music val Works ; and, in addition, three or four 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain music with 
secular - sacred words. Price 3 cents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. 1 to 48, (Vols I and 11), bound in cloth, with 
Index, @1,7 75; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. ITT and 1V), bound in cloth, 
with Index, $1,75; Nos. 96 to 144, (Vols. V and VI), bound in 
cloth, with Index, $1,75. Either Vols. 3, 4, 5 or 6, may be 
had separately, in paper covers, 75 cents each. Annual sub- 
scription to the Musical Times, 50 cents, post-paid. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J.C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmonp, 
38 HAYWARD PLACE. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 asain one a week. 


PARIS FIRST PRIZE PIANO-FORTES. 


ALBERT W. LADD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand 
and Square 


—AT THE 
Great Universal Exhibition at Paris, in 1855, 
THE FIRST CLASS MEDAL 
Was awarded to us forthe BEST SQUARE PIANO- 
FORTES, by a Jury composed of the following 
distinguished gentlemen : 

JosEPA HELLMESBERGER, Director of the Imperial Conserva- 
tory of Music at Vienna ; Prof. Ha.evy, Secretary of the French 
Academy of Fine Arts; Hecror Berwioz, Professor of Music 
and Member of the Jury of the London Exhibition ; Prof. 
Martoyk, Member of the Jury at the Exhibition in Paris in 
1849 ; M. Rotter, Manufacturer of Piano-Fortes, Paris ; Right 
Hon. Sir Grorce CLerck, President of the Royal Academy of 
Music, London ; Prof. Fetis, Director of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music, Brussels, 

A MEDAL 
Was also received for the Best Boston Piano-Forte contributed 
to the New York World’s Fair of 1853, and TWO MEDALS 
from the late Mechanies’ Fair at roreneyginn 


Warerooms, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 


An 








_ MUSIC AND JOB ‘PRINTING “OFFICE, 


[c. 
| 




















is. WATKINS «& Co, 
5 (Successors to Reep & WATKINS,) 
Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
PIANO-FORTES 
dd AND MELODEONS, 


From the most celebrated 





il 





Eastern Manufactories, — 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,.......-Chicago, Ill, 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


J. B HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


sf 


HARMONIUMS. 





ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 
ORGAN-MELODEONS, 


——AND-—— 


MODEL MELODEONS, 


MADE BY 


SON & TL AMLLNY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


My | 


These instruments have been awarded the HiGHEST PREM! 
in every Fair at which they have been exhibited, having b 
in competition with instruments from all of the principal n 
ufacturers in this country. During the months of Septem! 
October and November, 1856, we were awarded no less than 


TEN FIRST PREMIUMS, 


consisting of Gold and Silver Medals and Diplomas. Our! 
struments are also recommended to be superior to all o 

by the most eminent musicians, organists and pianists in @ : 
country, among whom are the following : 


SIGISMUND THALBERG, 


Lowell Mason, George James Webb, ~ 
William Mason, George F. Root, | 
Wm. B. Bradbury, Gustave Satter, 
G. W. Morgan, L. H. South 
John H. Willcox, Carl Zerrahn, 
8S. A. Bancroft, H. 8. Cutler, 

W. R. Babcock, E. Bruce. 

The ORGAN-IHARMONIUM is a new musical instrument, made 
only by the undersigned, containing two rows of keys, fout 
sets of reeds, and eight stops. It is equally appropriate for 
use of Churches and in Parlors, being well adapted to the pet 
formance of both secular and sacred music. 


Price of Melodeons,............ from $60 to $150 
Price of Organ-Melodeon,...............seees 200 
Price of Organ-Harmonium,...............0+ 350 


Price of Organ-Harmonium, pedal base,...... 

(>> Elegant illustrated pamphlets, (32 pages Svo.) contail-_ 

ing complete description of each style and size of instruments,” 
will be sent free to any address on application to * 
MASON & HAMLIN, 

Destctetionts St. _— of — Boston, 


—_———— $$$ 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, per lime. .........cccccecvesces 10 cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line . : 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertio 

Do do each subsequent. 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per | 

Payments required in advance : for yearly adverti 

quarterly in advance. 


__No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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